he year was 1907 when a gentleman by 

the name of William Orson Wells started 
a leather glove company, aptly titled the 
Wells Glove Company. Four years later 
it became the Wells Lamont Company, 
and seventy-seven years after that, one of 
the company’s signature gloves became 
an integral part of the holy grail of horror 


weapons. But the Wells Lamont 1140 
work glove was only part of a nightmarish 
equation. Hammered copper plates, 


custom-crafted steak knives, master effects 
ingenuity, and the brilliant vision of horror 
genre legend Wes Craven gave birth to a 
razor sharp slashing device known the 
world over as Freddy Krueger’s glove. 
Constructed by special effects team Jim 
Doyle and Lou Carlucci, the glove was 
based on a rough drawing that, as Wes 
Craven described, was meant to be crude 
and look like something a janitor in a boiler 
room would create. It wasn’t long before 
the NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 
effects team had welded four blades (which 
many believe to be Case P210 tomato 
knives) to sculpted copper plating that 
wrapped over the fingertips. The finger 
armatures were then connected to a copper 
plate with tinner’s rivets and attached to 
an oily leather glove. It was in fact simple, 
crude, and completely terrifying. But a 


weapon without a master to wield it is just 
a lifeless prop. Craven needed someone to 
slip into the glove, someone who wasn’t 
afraid of it. 

He auditioned many actors and stunt 
men for the role, but their performances 
were safe, stilted, and mechanical, until a 
young actor who had been getting exposure 
on a television series called V walked into 
the room. Robert Englund was not at all 
what Wes had envisioned, but Robert was 
not afraid to embrace the dark side and 
bring a visceral energy to the part of Freddy 
Krueger. Craven took a chance on him, and 
as we all know, a new legend was born into 
the pantheon of nefarious movie monsters. 

Famous Monsters recently caught up 
with Wes Craven and Robert Englund to 
talk about the glove and the impact it still 
has after 32 years. 


Famous Monsters. Let’s talk about the 
birth of the glove. Where did the inspiration 
come from? 

Wes Craven. Freddy’s glove came out of a 
lot of intellectual brainstorming. His whole 
costume was carefully thought out-—about 
what would be upsetting and disconcerting 
to people. The sweater was made up of two 
different color stripes that clashed and are 
some of the most difficult colors for the 


brain to compute side by side, according 
to an article in Scientific American. When 
it came down to his glove, I thought we 
needed something that would feel ancient 
and hold the intelligence of humanity and 
yet be a primal weapon, like an animal claw. 


FM. When the effects team first showed it 
to you, was it what you hoped it would be? 
WC. Just looking at it was so striking, 
and it was exactly what I had hoped that it 
might be. That combination of the human 
hand with long claws like a; cave bear. It 
was so primitive and so evocative that I 
thought I would let it do the introduction 
to the film without seeing who Freddy was 
right away. 

Robert Englund. I remember Wes took 
me in the office, and he had a mock up of 
the revolving room—the one we used to 
kill Tina in, and also for the Johnny Depp 
exploding bed effect. Next to it was the 
glove, and I remember trying it on and one 
of the fingers had been hammered a little 
too tight so they adjusted it for me. The 
14 year-old boy in me came alive, because 
it really was cool. There was something 
about the homemade look of it that I loved. 
and you could really imagine this pathetic 
little man in his evil Santa’s workshop 
fashioning it out of leftover stuff he had 


lying around the boiler room. There were at 
least three gloves in the first film. The one 
with the sharp blades was affectionately 
called the “hero” glove. With that one I 
could cut through fabric and tear through 
things easily. One glove was made with 
Mylar blades so that it would catch the 
light in a long or medium shot. Then there 
was a stunt one with hard rubber blades for 
fight scenes. 


FM. How did it affect your performance? 
RE. This is something I found on the first 
week of shooting: when you are wearing 
the hero glove, you want it to hang clear of 
your thigh to avoid getting cut. There was 
a little bit of weight to it. I saw a shadow 
of myself and realized I was standing 
like a gunslinger, and it looked cool, so I 
embraced that stance. There was something 
rock’n’roll and evil about it. I became agile 
with it very quickly. There were these 
sequences in the script where Freddy would 
scratch with the claw and it would spark, 
or you would hear this incredible sound. 
I practiced early on, running around the 
Desilu stage and dragging the blades over a 
banister or wrapping them around the edge 
of a door so I could build up dexterity. I 
developed this “Freddy entrance” where 
the blades lead the way into a hallway or 
room, like an extension of his evil pulling 
him along. These are things that came to 
me at any given time. So the glove opened 
that up for me during the work process. The 
glove inspired it, I should say. 

FM. I'll never forget the first time I heard 
those blades drag across the metal pipes in 
the boilerroom. It still gives me goosebumps. 


WC. We didn’t know what the sound of 
the glove would be like until we got into 
the sound mix. I wanted it to sound like 
fingernails on a chalkboard. The sound 
guy found that if he took steak knives and 
scrapped them on the bottom of metal 
folding chairs, he would get that signature 
sound. 

FM. So the glove gave more to the character 
than you thought it might have? 

RE. It was always inspiring me. Even on 
the last movie, I was finding something to 
do with it, whether it was pinning one of 
my various nubile teenage girls to the floor 
or to a wall. I’d be rolling in bed with the 
actor and I would touch them or caress 
them with the glove, but seeing it out of my 
own eyes—not the characters eyes—and I 
would see how great it looked, like running 
it through Heather Langenkamp’s hair or 
against the nightgown. There was a violent 
and almost sexual image going on there. 
We had to play with it. Sometimes it was an 
accident and sometimes it was intentional 
and directed. But it was inspiring. 


FM. I clearly remember the first time I saw 
someone dress up as Freddy. It was seventh 
grade, and a fellow classmate named Greg 
had come to school on Halloween with 
a dirty baggy sweatshirt, butter knives 
attached to his fingers with medical tape, 
and cheap Karo syrup blood smeared 
all over his face. He ran around quoting 
Freddy lines and creeping everyone out. 
His costume was absurd and shoddy, but 
everyone knew who he was and he still 
managed to scare the crap out of them. There 
was so much power in the monster, and 

he knew it. 

When did 

you know 


ABOVE: The original blueprint for Freddy’s 


glove of blades. RIGHT: Robert Englund as Freddy 
Krueger on the set with director Wes Craven. 


Freddy was part of the zeitgeist? 

RE, | think for me it was when I went to 
do pick up shots on NIGHTMARE ON 
ELMSTREET PART 2. I think Wes knew 
Jack Sholder [director of Part 2] from New 
Line Cinema, and he loaned him the glove 
from the original film to use for the filming. 
I don’t know if the prop guys had sold the 
ones from Part 2 or they were out of town 
so we didn’t have access to the gloves from 
the film to use. But there were rumblings 
about security and they were worried about 
the gloves. I think that there were guys on 
that shoot pretending to be grips or gaffers 
who had found out about the pick up shots 
and our shooting location through Fangoria 
magazine, who was going to do a set visit 
or something like that. Someone took that 
information and posed as a crew member 
so they could steal the glove. That’s when | 
realized it was something incredible. 


FM. Where is the original glove now? 
WC. heard but nothing 
conclusive, 

RE. I have my suspicions but I'll keep 
them private. 

FM. All of this born from a movie no one 
wanted to make initially. 

WC., The studios told me it was too bloody 
and too weird. No one would want to see 
a movie about nightmares because they 
would know it was a dream, and nothing 
can happen to you in dreams. 


I’ve rumors, 


As legendary screenwriter William 


Goldman says, “No one knows anything.” 
How right he was. For all you dark dreamers 
out there, never give up, and never let them 
tell you no. Someday you may bring a 
legendary monster into this world that will 
give us all many a sleepless night. ® 


